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From the Cincinnati Mirror. 
TEs WAGEIALOIR, 
OR FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE, 
, RY THOMAS H. SHREVE. 

The stage was to start at two o’clock, and it was now 
nearly one. All was hurry, bustle and confusion. Every 
thing was to be done, and there was no time to do it in. 
Some indispensable business must be attended to. Some 
messages, explanatory of my departure, must, of course, 
de despatched to Miss E and Mrs R , With 
whom I had made a positive engagement — not of the 
heart, but of mere gallantry — to be attended to at eight 
that evening. My vallisse was to fill, my toilet to make, 
the injunctions of this, that, and the other members of 
the family to attend to—and but one hour and ten min- 
utes left. 

A letter had just been received by the morning’s mail, 
conveying the sad intelligence, that a bachelor uncle of 
mine, was lying very ill in B——. My uncle had spent 
several weeks a few years before at our house, and had 
manifested more partiality for me than it was thought 
he had ever shown to any other individual in the whole 
period of his life. He was more than two score years. 
of age, and had not considered it proper to surrender his 
heart to any one of the spinsters of his acquaintance. It 
had been said, that shortly after having attained his ma- 
jority, he had made a tender of his hand toa romping 
black-eyed girl, who knew more of the secret workings 
of the hearts of the gallants in the neighborhood, than 
‘any ten others. But this report, like most others that 
have relation to the affections of unmarried gentlemen, 
was, as I believe, for he told me so, utterly gratuitous 
and calumnious. Well, as Ihave already said, my un- 
cle was ill, I was his favorite, and as I would have no 
other opportunity for evincing my love toward him, I 
had made up my mind to start off as soon as possible 
after the reception of his letter. My uncle was wealthy; 
he might want an executor, or—an heir! Of course, 
this last consideration had but little to do in determining 
my visit, which was undertaken through sheer affec- 
tion ! ‘ 

Onward the stage wheeled rapidly ; and in just twenty | 
six hours the steeple of the village church broke upon| 
our view. In a few minutes we reached the top of a hill| 
and the principal street in the village of B—— lay be- 
fore us. Merrily sounded the notes of the stageman’s 
horn — onward leaped the horses—and so rapid was 
our motion, that we had barely time to glance at the neat 
houses and beautiful shrubbery that bordered on the 
roadside. At length the motion of our vehicle subsided, 
and we. alighted beneath a huge golden swan that glit- 
tered gloriously in the gleaming sunbeams above us. 

Tentered the bar-room and hastily enquired where I 
might find my uncle. I was directed to the boarding 
house of Mrs Smith, a widow lady, where I was told I 
could see him. 

In a few minutes I was ascending the steps at the door 
of the house where I had been referred. I had just 
grasped the knocker of the open door, when a couple of| 
ladies entered the hall fromthe parlor. I made a bow, | 
and enquired if Mrs Smith lived there. The elder of | 
the two ladies, with a courtesy and a smile, whtch ail 
a reflection to my heart, replied in the affirmative, and} 
added that she was the owner of the name I had pro- 
nounced. 

My mind was instantaneously and most singularly 
bewildered. I was just twenty one, romantic in my no- 
tions of the sex, and in the presence of two beautiful 
ladies. Judge then, if under such circumstances, I could 
have felt any other sensation than embarrassment. I 




















|play the part of a sympathising nephew at the bed of 





east furtive glances at both of the beautiful objects be- 
fore me, and suddenly thinking of my afflicted uncle, I 
once more found utterance, and hastily enquired, 

‘Does not my uncle board here ?’ 

The ladies exchanged glances. The younger of the 
two looked exceedingly mischievously at me. I could 
not conceive why I was not answered immediately. I 
know I must have turned red in the cheeks, for it 
seemed as if all the blood had deserted my heart and 
rushed into my head. 

Another benignant smile, and the lovely young widow 
said, ‘ The name of your uncle, sir, would assist me in 
answering your question.’ 

I was counfounded. I had perpetrated a sad blunder, 
by supposing that they who had never seen me, should 
know who had the honor of claiming me as a nephew. 
I soon recovered myself, and stammered out, 

‘ My uncle— why, positively, I must be the prince of 
blunderers, not to have given you his name. But’—and 
here the assurance that was born with me, and which 
had never before forsaken me, came to my relief, and I 
added —‘ but you are aware, I had the very best reason 
in the world for being deprived of my senses. My un- 
cle’s name is Howard.’ 

‘Yes— Mr Howard is an inmate of this house,’ said 
the widow, in a voice soft and melancholy as the dying 
sound of a flute, and with a dejected countenance, ‘your 
uncle, Sir, is very ill.’ 

‘So I have understocd. Can I see him?’ 

‘ Presently, sir —the doctor is with him now, and Mr 
Howard has some peculiarities — he does not permit any 
listeners to his conversations with the doctor. He will 
soon take his departure; in the meantime, walk in and 
be seated.’ 

‘I thank you,’ said I, as I pressed forward. 

The younger and most beautiful of the two ladies, now 
swung agreen calash, which she had held dangling by 
the strings, to the back of her head, and uttered, ‘ good 
evening, Mrs Smith,’ as she flitted past me with the air 
and the grace of a fairy. 

I entered the room and tooka chair. I must confess 
that this unexpected meeting with two lovely ladies had 
somewhat disconcerted my thoughts, and unfitted me to 


sickness. Time was necessary to enable me to regain a 
sufficient composure, and I was heartily glad that my 
uncle had ‘ some peculiarities.’ 

I discoursed with the widow about my uncle, my jour- 
ney, and the weather for fifteen minutes. At the expi- 
ration of that period, the sound of the doctor’s step was 
heard on the stairs; and I prepared myself for being 
ushered into the presence of my beloved, peculiar and 
wealthy uncle. 


AsI ascended the stairs,a multiplicity of thoughts 
passed rapidly through my mind. Ithought of my un- 
cle’s previous affection for me,— how I could alleviate 
his affliction, how I should adapt myself to his peculiar- 
ities —and lastly, and very strangely, I had some singu- 
lar thoughts as to the probable items of his will. I thought 
of the exceeding crabbedness, which was very generally 
and generously attributed to old bachelors when labor- 
ing under the effects of disease. I concluded to humor 
every whim, to help him as much as I could, for thereby 
if he got well, I should be rewarded by his thanks, and 
— horrible thought — if he died, I would stand an excel- 
lent chance of being mentioned in his will. It was quite 
obvious to me that T had a difficult part to perform, and, 
notwithstanding my ingenuity, it would require all my 


of thoughts like these, I entered the sick man’s apart- 
ment. 





I think I must have played my part very well, at least 
I never heard of any thing to the contrary. My uncle 
was very sick — he told me that he had been alarmingly 
ill— but, much to my joy, he added that his physician 
had just informed him that he was entirely safe, and out 
of danger. I listened to a doleful account of his calam- 
ities with a face as long as a Pharisee’s, and, as any per- 
son would have said, indicative of reaksorrow. It was 
very singular—and I record it for the .gratification of 
the lovers of the marvellous— that even asI looked on 
the pale and emaciated countenance of the sick man, the 
apparition of that beautiful creature, who glided so be- 
witchingly by me in the hall, was momentarily flitting 
before my mind’s eye. This mental hallucination con- 
tinued with me all the remainder of the day. Had I 
been a whit more superstitious than I was, I would most 
assuredly have ascribed to her the power of exercising 
those preternatural influences for the possession of which 
uglier persons than she had been led to the scaffold. 

The sun was just sinking to rest behind a hill that 
skirted at a far distance the western horizon, as I sat at 
the window in a musing moud. My uncle was dozing, 
and occasionally heaving forth upon the solemn stillness 
of the apartment a faint and almost inaudible groan. I 
need scarcely add, that every sound found an echoin my 





bosom. Before me was a beautiful prospect. The coun- 
| try was very level, and stretching far away, the plain 
was diversified with waving fields, woodlands, and farm- 
houses. No sound could be heard, save the far-off tink- 
ling of the cow-bell, the evening songs of the birds and 
the occasional footsteps of the villagers as they passed 
beneath the window. The village of B was con- 
fined almust exclusively to the range of houses on either 
side of the road. Every thing wore the appearance of 
neatness, and I began to institute comparisons between 
the advantages of a village and city life. 

I had not arvived at any conclusion from my compari- 
sons, when a circumstance occurred that gave another 
turn to the train of my thoughts. Immediately opposite 
to the window at which I sat, there was a very neat and 














tact to conduct myself properly. Under the influence 


pretty white frame house, with green Venitian shutters. 
It was situated a few paces back from the footway, and 
in front was a tastefully arranged yard, plentifully sup- 
plied with shrubbery and flowers. Honey-suckles and 
sweet-briars clambered about the windows, flinging fra- 
grance and shade, while, here and there a rosebush and 
other more modest plants, glowing with flowers of every 
hue filled up the remaining space. It was the appear- 
ance of neatness and beauty of this situation, that had 
caused me to institute the comparisons above referred to. 
I was growing exceedingly poetical— I thought of the 
‘ Sweet vale of Avoca,’ ‘The breezy glade,’ ‘If there's 
peace to be found,’ ‘ Not rural sounds alone,’ ‘ Here could 
I live unnoticed and unknown,’ &c. &c. It was while I 
was submerged beneath this sheeny flood of inspiration, 
that I was suddenly recalled to reality, by the appear- 
ance of acreature, who, in the ecstacies of the moment, 
I supposed to be Erato, or some other of the nine, at the 
door of the admired house before me. 


This was no apparition, as Isoon discovered. She 
was no poetical creation, however worthy she might 
have been of the idolatry of a follower of Petrarch. She 
stepped lightly on the green grassy sward, and plucked 
a rose from its parent stem. She then proceeded to con- 
fer like honor on the other shrubbery of the yard. 





Like Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herselfa fairer flower. 
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Having finished culling flowers, she seated herself on 
the door-sill,and commenced arranging them into a 
bouquet. I watched every action; and as she turned 
the posey round to inspect its arrangement, I caught a 
full gleam of brightness from her dark eye. Anelectric 
thrill pervaded every nerve ; and I began to understand 
the nature of that influence beneath which Cesar and 
Anthony bowed their laurel-shaded brows. 

IT always was, and always hope to be peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the effect of female fascinations. Once more my 
eyes met hers, and again my heart smote within me. It 
was true— my suspicions were realized — and she was 
none other than that fair une who had exerted sostrange 
and ill-defined an influence over my mind, a I listened 
to the lugubrious tones.of my uncle. I would have bar- 
tered away all my earthly expectations for an introduc- 
tion. I contrived some romantic scenes whereby I might 
bring about an acquaintance. I was about enquiring of 
my uncle for some particulars respecting her condition. 
But then I thought of his aversion to the sex, which I 
had often heard of; and I concluded it would manifest 
tou much indifference toward him, if I showed symp- 
toms of extemporaneous love for her. It was my inter- 
est to give him to understand that my mind was entirely 
occupied with the thoughts of his illness, inasmuch as 
he might possibly have necessity for framing a will, and 
then, in case of such mournful necessity, I would stand « 
better chance of.being munificently mentioned in the said 

instrument. Between the conflicting desires of winning 
the regard of my uncle and the acquaintance of my 
charmer, I was rendered very restless. I got up, and 
then re-seated myself, half a dozen times. Iapproached 
the couch of my venerated relative, and bending over 
him, I discovered that he had sunken into a sound slum- 
ber. Iconcluded to leave him for afew moments. I 
took my hat and descended. I proceeded down the street 
intending to return by the dwelling of her who now gave 
vitality to the impulses of my nature, for the purpose of 
getting a.nearer view of her dark eyes, to whose wild 
charm I felt myself a victim. 


About fifteen minutes had transpired, when I was 
slowly approaching her residence. My heart fluttered 
like a caged bird. I made up my mind that if I should 
be so happy as to catch her eye, I would throw myself 
upon what I considered my privilege, and speak to her. 
At length I arrived nearly opposite to her dwelling. I 
put my features in their best possible order. Iam not 
particularly vain, but was fully aware of all the advan- 
tages that nature in her benevolence had given me. Be- 
sides, I was confident in my own ability to manage 
affairs with tolerable cleverness, and felt assured that 
she possesed the requisite share of pomance to second my 
efforts. Well, I reached the place of her abode; with a 
smile on my lips I turned my head toward her, or rather 
toward the place where [had lastseenher. Surely, I 
must have been born under the influence of some malign 
planet, for the lady — the object of my desires — the soul 
of my wishes — was not there! 

I turned in sorrow away. Disappointment weighed 
heavily upon my heart. What slaves we are of feeling! 
One moment before, and the wide world seemed the only 
fitting arena for my pride; now I felt like slinking inte 
some remote corner where I might hide my disappoint- 
ment. 


When I re-entered my uncle’s apartment, I found that 
he had been aroused in my absence. He was seated in 
the middle of the room, rocking himself slowly to and fro. 
My recent disappointment had given an expression of 
deep concern and solemnity to my countenance, and I 
approached his side without the slightest levity. But 
my features were destined to change their hue, and so- 
lemnity gave way tosurprise. The pallid right hand of 
my uncle grasped with easy gripe a beautiful bunch of 
flowers, which ‘ever and anon he gave his nose.’ I look- 
ed at it admiringly and inquisitively. A large and fully 
opened rose was in the centre, and was surrounded by a 
host of smaller flowers. Icould not but remark that it 
bore a striking resemblance to the bouquet I had so late- 
ly admired in the fair hand of the beautiful girl opposite. 
I was soon merged in the midst of some very profound 
speculations as to the identity of the flowers, and the 
means by which my relative became possessed of them. 


I was sadly puzzled. The conjecture that found most 
favor with me was, that it had been presented to the 
young widow, who, attentive to her interest, had besfow- 
ed it on him. 

In the midst of my wonderment, my uncle made some 
observation which escaped my ear. I started from my 
revery, and could only articulate an inquisitive ‘Sir?’ 
‘Was your strolla pleasant one? ’ he repeated, in a 
more elevated tone. 

‘It was,’ I replied, and added, ‘I am exceedingly pleas- 
ed with the general appearance of neatness and beauty 
that pervades the village.’ 

‘Quite a tolerable place for a lover of simplicity, al- 
though it offers but few inducements to a devotee of 
Pletus,’ said my uncle, as he bobbed the envied rose 
against the attenuated prominent member of his face. 

‘Or a votary of Hymen,’ Ladded, with a tone of inquis- 
itivenesss. 

‘Pooh ! pcoh! hoyden foolishness,’ he returned, shrug- 
ging up his shoulders. ‘A few years will banish all 
those nonsensical fancies that beguile you from the real- 
ity of existence.’ 

Thank fortune! he is invincible yet, thought I, and I 
will stand an excellent chance of being mentioned in the 
old gentleman’s last will and testament. And now for 
interest. 

‘I have always considered independence connected 
with wisdom in a man’’ said I with peculiar gravity. 
‘He who takes care of his own fortunes has something 
like certainty on which to base his prospects of the fu- 
ture. Whereas, he who is dependent on others, is con- 
tinually liable to obligations that ke may fiud extremely | 
difficult to discharge. An unmarried man, if he is not | 
a fool, and unmarried men seldom are fools, is the most 
independent of all creatures. But a married man must, | 
from the very nature of the conjugal tie, be a slave to! 
the caprices of others. What moment of his life, can he | 
inhale the breath of freedom? There isa chain about | 
him that fetters his actions. All the connections of 
friendship must be severed — all external considerations | 





world must be surrendered — in fine, every thing that 
does not tend to enhance the homely comfort of the fire- 
side, and add to the enjoyments of his wife, must be giy- 
en up, or domestic felicity —that nonenity that visits 
the visionary but defies human attainment — must go to 
— go to the dogs!’ 

‘Excellent philosophy,’ said my uncle; stick to it my 
boy—let your conduct be a practical commentary on! 
your texts, and you will most assuredly attain to the| 
reputation which wisdom givesa man. And now, as| 
the wind is springing up, I will get back to bed again.’ 

Iwas confounded with his coldness. I thought he at 
least would have patted my shoulder in signification of| 
the delight which ny sentiments would have won from 
him, but I was disappointed. To add to the sum total of 
my difficulties, he replied to my labored argument in fa-| 
vor of celibacy, with a tone which bore a strong and| 
disagreeable affinity to sareasm. Moreover, { was still! 
in doubt as to the manner in which he obtained the flow-| 
ers. With my mind in this very uneasy condition, I! 
wiled away anoth€r hour, and then retired. 

I arose next morning with my mind made up. I had} 
fully resolved on obtaining some personal knowledge of| 
the lady who exerted so megical an influence over me.| 
Thad very frequently from the period of my earliest | 
recollections felt the effects of female fascination, but 
never before was there any mystery connected with my 
passion. I could always tell when and how Ihad gotten 
in love. But now I was the subject of a passion that was 
inscrutable. There was achain upon my heart, but how 
it got there was past my finding out. 


| 
if 


During the day, which seemed like one of those that 
visit the high northern latitudes from its exceeding 
length, I ministered to the necessities of my uncle ; not 
forgetting to glance very frequently at the premises of 
my charmer opposite. Several times I caught glimpses 
of her person as she flitted by the windows, engaged, as 
[ supposed, in some domestic avocation. Each glance 
only served to feed the fire within my bosom, and to 
heighten my curiosity. I made several attempts to in- 











troduce her as a subject of conversation with my uncle, 


must be sacrificed —all! the brilliant attachments of the |! 


but he appeared to me to be scrupulously opposed to the 
expression of a single syllable in regard to her. How 
provoking! The insensible fellow, thought I, has no 
knowledge of those mysterious sympathies that awaken 
interest between the sexes. To him, love, the refiner of 
our hearts, is an unfelt flame — the fountain of affection. 
an untasted stream,—and he, pardon my irreverence, 
for I mean to be candid’ is a-brute! 

At sunset, the lady of my heart made her appearance 
at the door. I gazed on her with a heart full of unde- 
fined emotions, and a mind replete with poetical fancies. 
As Ideal exclusively with facts and have nothing to do 
with fiction, I will not detail any of my visions of bliss. 
Ye Graces! how my heart leaped when I saw her pass 
the gate and cross the street! now then for an interview 
— courage be mine —and if I don’t make a fatal impres- 
sion then may woe seize on me. 

I glanced in the mirror, and feeling perfectly assured 
with my exterior, passed out of the room. I stopped a 
moment at the head of the stairs to determine one or two 
doubts that were passing in my mind as to propriety &c, 
Love conquered, and down I went. A wild laugh, full 
of genuine glee burst on my ear as I reached the bottom 
of the steps. Onward I went, and inward I bolted. The 
| young widow and the young beauty were alone. ‘ Miss 
Worthington’ was all I heard of the introduction. J] 
will be the cause of the abridgement of that name, or my 
name is not shorter, was my first thought. ‘ 

I suppose an hour, although it seemed to me but five 
minutes, must have passed, when Louisa Worthington 
arose to depart. Ihad neglected my hat, which was up 
in my uncle’s room. In two steps I had reached the top 
of the stairs; with three more I had stumbled overa 
chair that stood in the middle of the room, making a tre- 
mendous noise. 


‘What the—is the matter? Is there fire? —is the 
house on fire?’ bellowed my uncle, as he started from 
his slumber. 

I silenced his fears—got my hat—and was down 
|Stairs ina moment. The ladies were laughing heartily 
—for they had heard me fall. I explained every thing, 
and Louisa and myself departed. 

As her hand reelined gracefully over my arm, TI felt 
|imparadised. The contact between my shin and the 
chair, had proved the superior hardness of the latter, and 
caused metolimp. This was the only disagreeable feel- 


i|ing that f experiented. Of course I could not refuse 


her invitation to enter. I thought she talked more pret- 
tily than any other lady I had ever listened to. There 
was an easy, unaffected and natural music in the tones 
of her voice, which found a very natural passage to my 
heart. 

Regard my situatian, and judge of my happiness! An 
hour had passed, and Louisa was sitting at her piano. 
Timbibed a full measure of the spirit of harmony that 
|pervaded the apartment. Never did syren, or seraph, or 
| woman sing so sweetly. I was enfranced — that is, L 
was very much in love. 





good night. Oh! there is something so perfectly natu- 
ral, so entirely winning, so utterly artless and unaffected 
| about them, that nothing like humanity can resist them. 
| Your city manners, continued I, have a more exquisite 
| polish, there is more assumed dignity about them, but 
'then they either partake of constraint or artifice. City 


| A village belle for me, said I to myself as 1 bade her 
| 


||beauties restrain the impulses of their nature —there is 


| coldness in their smiles — stiffness in their steps— and 
jan indescribable something about them that seems to say 
|— keep your distance. Buta village beauty runs about 
and laughs loudly — says just what she thinks, and thinks 
just what she pleases— and all without any design on 
the hearts of the gentlemen. Really, lam enamoured 
jot the condition —a village lass fora sensible tover shall 
'be my motto. And, wrapping my mind in a cover of 
thoughts like these, I went to sleep, and dreamed of noth- 
ing but nymphs and grottoes until the sun streamed in 
at the eastern windows. 

If the reader has much penetration —and my readers 
no doubt have — it will be unnecessary for me to inform 
him that I -vas in a very comfortable condition, or, what 
is much the same thing, | was up tothe ears in love. 
And this toe, was my first love. I mean it was the first 
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‘not remain long in Paradise. 
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time I had serious thoughts of matrimony, &c. for I was 
in love with the daughter of my aunt’s washerwoman at 
ten years of age, and had worshipped at some other 
shrine at every succeeding month since. As in every 
other sort of business, so in the affairs of the heart, it is 
necessary that we should have experience in order that 
we may be able to manage things with propriety. First 
love is generally a very foolish business. "We don’t un- 
derstand it, and it renders us superlatively ridiculous. It 
is wonderful how it endows us with wisdom. It makes 
fools of us all at once, and sensible men but once. I 
merely refer to this universal frailty in order to extenu- 
ate my folly ; for I have a strong suspicion that I acted 
very foolishly, as the sequel of this veritable story will 
fully confirm. 

It is amazing how sociable love makes us. The stoic 
feels it, forgets his disinclination toward his species, and 
forthwith deviates into sociability. It was thus with me. 
I was no sooner out of Miss Worthington’s presence, 
than I felt restless to get back again. The eye of a lov- 
er is never satisfied. Byron has a foolish line about a 
lover’s eye fainting into dimness with its own delight. 

Depend upon it, this is mere poetry. A man’s eye 
may grow dim from looking at the sun, but never from 
gazing at the beauty of his mistress. Tome it seemed 


the morning. It all seemed to be heartless. Louisa ap- 
peared to me to take the matter to heart, when I men- 
tioned it toher. I fully resolved to remain until every 
soul was gone, and then breathe the pent-up secret of my 
heart into her ear. It is not to the purpose of this tale 
that I should narrate all the occurrences of the evening. 
It was most supremely dull and ‘tedious to me; and the 
only indication of life that I felt was when Louisa 
would flit past, just stopping long enough to make the 
chords of my heart ring with the celestial melody of her 
Voice. 

Well, as all things must have an end, this party ended. 
The neighbors went off, all— all, save my cursed rela- 
tive. There he sat as if he were immovably chained to 
the spot?’ O, how I wished for power to annihilate him ! 
I waited, but he would not go. At length, after the lapse 
of an hour, he arose, and announced to Louisa that we 
would depart. Larose, of course, for what else could I 
do? Go I must, for it was nearly twelve o’clock. Loui- 
sa bade me farewell most affectionately — hoped I would 

evisit my uncle again shortly — wished me a pleasant 
journey —a..d as I fancied, sighed audibly. The pres- 
sure of my hand was of the most expressive kind, as I 
assured her, that I would compass heaven and earth, if 
necessary, to enjoy the Paradise of her society once 
more. 





that my eyes borrowed sume of the lustre of Louisa’s, 
my perceptions of the lovely were so clarified. The | 
consequence of all this was, that I found myself very | 
frequently exactly where I wished to be—in Louisa’s | 
presence. 

My uncle’s health increased. He was able to wall | 
out during the day, but he shunned the night air as| 
though it had been loaded with pestilential vapors. This 
suited me toa scruple; for I could visit Louisa without | 
being scourged by his suspicions. In her presence 1} 
forgot all care. I listened with enthusiastic delight to 
the soft silvery tones of her voice, while every sound 


heart. | 


One of the follies of youthful love is, it causes us to | 
exact too much tribute from the sympathies. We think | i 
that because we are in love, the object that we love must | 
necessarily be similarly affected. Hence our confide nee || 
in our success. We construe every kind look into an | 


indication, and every gentle word into an assurance. ! 


At least this was my case. My passion reached its cli- | 
max, like some other fevers, in just nine days, for at the , 
expiration of that time, I sought an opportunity for an | 
avowal. I was convinced that [had only to ask to re- 
ceive. Fifty timesI essayed to tell her the tale of my 
love, but my tongue cleaved to the roof of my mouth. I 
had my speeeh perfectly well committed, —I had prac- ;| 
tised ita hundred times — but my memory, unfortunate- | 


ly, was paralysed, when I stood in most need of its assis- || 


tance. 

It was ordained from the beginning, that man should || 
[ had written home, in- 
torming my family that my uncle was convalescent. [| 
had been in B just two weeks, when a letter from | 
my father conveying a peremptory order for me to hurry | 
home to attend to some indispensable business, arrived. | 
This summons, however disagreeable, I well knew must | 
be immediately attended to. I therefore made prepara- || 
tions to leave early on the morning after the reception of | 
the letter. 





My mind was a scene of most admirable disorder 
during the remainder of the day. I fully resolved that 
that night should witness the settlement of my everlasi- 
ing happiness or misery. 

The evening came, and I went to Louica’s residence. 
I will not attempt to describe the extent of my wretched- 
ness when I entered the room. It seemed to me that| 
every man, woman and child, that resided im the village 


The stage was to start at daylight, and I sincerely 
hoped that somnus would befriend me, and wrap the man- 
tle of sleep so profoundly about all in the vicinity as to 
render their waking impossible. 

[was feverish all that night. I had dreams of un- 
speakable bliss, and unspeakable horror. Iawoke fre- 
| quently. I was in hope I would be too sick by daylight 
jto travel. I tried to force illness upon my body. Tim- 
-agined I had every sort of fever and all the diseases in 
| the calendar, but tu no purpose. 1 had not been prudent || 





|}enough to swallow a dose of pills or some other nostrum, 
awakened a joyous response within the recesses of my |! 


and it was now too late to procure them. In this restless 
manner I spent the night. I heard the stage ata dis- 
jtance. Itapproached. It stopped. The driver twanged 
|his horn. My uncle came into my room bearing along 
/w ith hima sickly lamp. I feigned sleep. He shook me 
— he called — pulled off the covering — and, at length, 
|jerked me on the floor, and I had to open my eyes! 

My head would’nt ache. The driver wasa descen- 
;dant of Job, and waited the tardiness of my motions with 
provoking patience. I, at Iast, found myself dressed and 
idown stairs. Slowly and reluctantly Iclambered into 
\\the hated stage. Ilooked at Miss Worthington’s dwel- 

iling opposite, but all was silent. I shook my uncle’s 
}| hand — the driver mounted his seat, cracked his whip, 
and off we started. 

* * * * * * 

The jig was up. My uncle was well, and to all ap- 
||pearances would not have necessity for an heir during 
|, the next forty years. 
| I had been at home three weeks, when I wrote Louis? 

ila letter. In it] expressed the immortal character of the 
anesion I entertained for her; and added, that it was my 
;,determination to have communicated to her in person, 
'|that which I had written, but owing to the company at 
|her house on the evening prior to my departure, my de- 
sign had been frustrated. I besought her to relieve the 
|suspense of my mind in an immediate answer. 

My mind was speedily relieved of its burden of an- 

'| guish — but how relieved ! 


it 
{| 
1] 
| 


| 






| The next day after [had deposited my letter in the 
|| post office, I received a letier from my uncle. I broke 
|| the seal in haste, hoping to hear something of Louisa. 
| And I did hear enough about her. He said he had got 
'|tired of living a bachelor, and had made arrangements 
\for charfging his condition. I have not sufficient pa- 
,|,tience to detail the contents of this interesting letter. 


had combined to thwart my determination. Abouta doz- 1 He was engaged to Louisa Worthington, and they were 


en of the neighbors were collected seciably together, and 


‘|tobe married in a fortnight! He requested my atten- 


toheighten my rage, I had barely seated mysclf ee n!|| | dance on the happy occasion, as groomsman !! 


my uncle presented his unwelcome visage. I sat with | 
every thought gathered gloomily within myself. I felt | 


no disposition to talk; I only burned for an opportunity 
to declare. 

I was bored to death with the regret that every one 
expressed at the necessity which urged my departure in 


My suspense was over, but my misery was complete. 
I hastened back to the post office to get the letter I had 
deposited on the preceding day, but to my infinite mor- 
tification, I learned it was on the road toB 
That day was the unhappiest of my life. My uncle 
was to be married, and my pecuniary expectations in 











|and all my hopes of her hand were extinguished. 


Oh, Cash! soliloquised I, thou art the all in all, the ¢o 
| kalon, the only thing needful in life. How talismanic is 
thy influence! Thou reconcilest loveliness to deformi- 
ty, and blooming beauty to grey-headed decrepitude! 
For thee is the sparkle of the eye, the freshness of the 
lip, and not the deep fervor of the spirit. Love, and 
youth, and beauty have their prices,and thou art the 
disburser of prices, Oh, Cash! 

I attributed all my disappointment to that cursed par- 
ty. LIunderstood fully, how my uncle had become pos- 
sessed of the flowers I had seen Miss Worthington gather 
on the evening on which 1 had first seen her. I blamed 
my tardiness and want of courage. Had I made a dec- 
laration in time, my vanity assured me I would have es- 
caped this calamity. Reader! if thou art a bachelor, 
always take time by a forelock— keep constantly before 
thy mind the old adage, ‘ Faint heart never won fair 
ladye.’ 

Of course,I did not attend the celebration of their 
nuptials. I could not bear to play the second part in a 
drama, in which I had fancied myself the principal ac- 
tor. I sent an apology to my uncle, and requested Loui- 
sa to burn that ill-fated letter, beseeching her by all that 
was sacred and inviolable, to keep its contents forever 
secret from my yncle. 

This was my first love, and his last love, the wretch! 


— 
paw quarter were cut off. Louisa was to be married, 
| 
| 








GHOUGIS XTRA CGWSy 
FROM DR ANDREW COMBE’S NEW WORK. 

Tue debility so generally complained of in spring by 
invalids and persons of a delicate constitution, and which 
| renders that season of the yearso formidable in prospect, 
}and in reality so fatal, seems to result more from the 
| accumulated effects of the preceding winter months than 
from any thing directly inherent in the season itself. At 
the commencement of winter, such persons feel compar- 
atively strong from the beneficial influence of exposure 
to the open uir, light, and exercise, during the preceding 
months of summer and autumn. But in proportion as 
they are deprived of these advantages by the advance of 
winter, and are subjected to the evil influence of confine- 
ment to close rooms, deficient exercise, cold damp air, 
and deprivation of the stimulus of light, the stamina of 
the constitution become impaired, and debility and 
relaxation begin to be felt, and make progress from day 
to day, till on the arrival of spring they have reached 
their maximum, and either give rise to positive disease, 
or gradually disappear at the return of the invigorating 
influence of longer and warmer days. This principle, 
however, will not apply where pulmonary or other dis- 
ease pre-exists ; for in such cases, the east winds preva- 
lent in spring are directly injurious. 





If the above view be correct, it is obvious that the 
hurtful cause is not, as is commonly supposed, so much 
any positive quality of spring as the accumulated mass 
of the winter influences then reaching their maximum ; 
and this is not perceived, only because the operation of 
the cause from day to day, although perfectly real, is too 
small to attract notice, while the aggregate of the many 
days composing winter is striking enough. The fact 
that those who are sufficiently robust to undergo the 
necessary exposure in winter suffer much less in spring, 
seems to corruborate the above explanation. 

Many parents, from over-anxiety to avoid one form of 
evil, run blindfold into another scarcely less pernicious, 
and not only envelop infants in innumerable folds of 
warm clothing, but keep them confined to very hot and 
close rooms. It would be well for them to recollect, 
however, that extremes are always hurtful, and that the 
constitution may be enfeebled, and disease induced, by 
too much heat and clothing and too close an atmosphere, 
as effectually as by cold and currents of air. The skin 
thus opened and relaxed perspires too easily, and is read- 
ily affected by the slightest variations of temperature; 
whence arise colds and other ailments, which it is the 
chief intention to guard against; and the internal organs 
being at the same time deprived of their fair proportion 
of blood, become enfeebled, and afford inadequate nour- 








ishment and support to the rest of the body. 
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"space, by surrounding the bed closely with curtains, for 
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In the construction of our houses, the laws of respira- 
tion are often glaringly infringed, especially in towns. 
The public rooms, which can be easily ventilated at any 
time, — which are in fact ventilated by the constant 
opening and shutting of the door, and by the draught of 
the chimney, —and in which, therefore, large dimen- 
sions are less necessary for salubrity, are always the 
most spacious and airy. The bed-rooms, on the other 
hand, in which, from the doors being shut, and from 
there being no current of air in the whole seven or eight 
hours during which they are occupied, the vitiation of 
the air is the greatest, and in which, consequently, size 
is most required, are uniformly the smallest and most 
confined ; and, as if this source of impurity were not 
sufficient, we still farther reduce the already too limited 


the express purpose of preventing ventilation, and keep- 
ing us enveloped in the same heated atmosphere. Can 
any thing be imagined more directly at variance than 
this with the fundamental laws of respiration ? or could 
such practises ever have been resorted to, had the nature 
of the human cunstitution been regarded before they 
were adopted? In this respect we are more humane 
toward the lower animals than toward uur own species ; 
for, notwithstanding all the refinements of civilization, 
we have not yet aggravated the want of ventilation in 
the stable or the cow-house, by adding curtains to the 
individual stalls of the inmates. % 

Many of our churches and schools are extremely ill 
ventilated; and accordingly it is observed, that fainting 
and hysterics occur in churches much more frequently 
in the afternoon than in the forenoon, because the air is 
then in its maximum of vitiation. Indeed, it is impos- 
sible to look around us in a crowded church, toward the 
close of the service, without perceiving the effects of 
deficient air, in the expression of the features of every 
one present. Either a relaxed sallow paleness of the) 
surface, or the hectic flush of fever, is observable ; and| 
as the necessary accompaniment, a sensation of mental | 
and bodily lassitude is felt, which is immediately re- 
lieved by getting into the open air. 

I have ween churches frequented by upward of a 
thousand people, in which, in winter, not only no means 
of ventilation are employed during service, but even 
during the interval between the forenoon and afternoon 
services, the windows are kept as carefully closed as if 
deadly contagion lay outside, watching for an opportu- 
nity to enter by the first open chink, and where, conse- 
quently, the congregation must inhale, for two or three 
hours in the afternoon, an exceedingly corrupted air, 
and suffer the penalty in headaches, culds, bilious and 
nervous attacks. 

Few of our schools are well regulated in this respect. 
It is now several years since, on the occasion of a visit 
to one of the classes of a great public seminary, my at- 
tention was first strongly attracted to the injury resulting 
to the mental and bodily functions from the inhalation of 





impure air. About 150boys were assembled in one large | 
room, where they had been already confined nearly an} 
hour and ahalf whenI entered. The windows were 
partly open; but notwithstanding this, the change from 
the fresh atmosphere outside to the close contaminated 
air within, was obvious to every sense, and most cer- 
tainly was not without its effect upon the mind itself, 
accompanied as it was with a sensation of fullness in the 
forehead, and slight headache. The boys, with every 
motive to activity that an excellent system and an enthu- 
siastic teacher could bestow, presented an aspect of wea- 
riness and fatigue which the mental stimulus they were 
under could not overcome, and which recalled forcibly 
sensations long bygone, which I had experienced to a 
woful extent, when seated on the benches of the same 
school. 





Perhaps the most important time in the life of a person 
born with a predisposition to consumption, is that of pu- 
berty, comprising from the commencement? of rapid 
growth to the full consolidation of the system, about or 
after the twenty-first year. In most young people, the 





transition from adolescence to maturity, is so rapid, that, 
for two or three years all the animal powers are tasked , 
to enable nutrition to keep pace with growth, and a cor-! 
responding debility of both body and mind is often obser-' 


ved to co-exist, indicating, in the clearest manner, the 
necessity of a temporary remission from such studies 
and occupations as require much mental exertion or 
confinement within doors. The developement and 
health of the physical system ought then to be almost 


exclusively attented to; and when the body has acquired] 


its solidity, the mental faculties will again become ac- 
tive. Ihave seen instances where a knowledge of the 
latter fact afforded solid consolation to young men who, 
while their bodies were growing rapidly, were apt to 
become despondent, on account of the unusual sluggish- 
ness and inefficiency of their intellectual powers. Inthe 
course of a few years, when,the growth and consolida- 
tion were completed, the brain vigorously resumed its 
functions. 

In such circumstances, relaxation from study, resi- 
dence in the country, exercise in the open air, plenty of 
food, and no care, will often do immense good, if suf- 
ficiently persisted in, and go far to protect the careful 
patient against the future invasion of consumption. 
Whereas, if, under the mistaken notion that such pre- 
cautionary measures are a waste of time, a delicate 
growing youth is allowed to continue at his studies or 
his desk till disease has actually commenced, the disap- 
pointed parent will often discover that it is too late to 
take alarm when health is gone. 





At any time of life, excessive and continued mental 
exertion is hurtful; but in infancy and early youth, 
when the structure of the brain is still immature and 
delicate, permanent mischief is more easily inflicted by 
injudicious treatment than at any subsequent period; 
and, in this respect, the analogy is complete between the 
brain and the other parts of the body, as we have already 
seen exemplified in the injurious effects of premature 
exercise of the bones and muscles. Scrofulous and rick- 
ety children are the most usual sufferers in this way. 
They are generally remarkable for large heads, great 
precocity of understanding, and small delicate bodies. 
But, in such instances, the great _ize of the brain and 
the acuteness of mind are the -esults of morbid growth; 
and, even with the best management, the child passes 
the first years of life constantly on the brink of active 
disease. Instead, however, of trying to repress its activ- 
ity, the fond parents, misled by the early promise of 
genius, too often excite it still farther, by unceasing cul- 
tivation and the never-failing stimulus of praise and em- 
ulation ; and, finding its progress for a time equal to 
their warmest wishes, they look forward with ecstacy to 
the day when its talents will break forth, and shed a lus- 
tre on its name. But, in exact proportion as the picture 
becomes brighter to their fancy, the probability of its 
being realized becomes less ; as the brain, worn out by 
premature exertion, either becomes diseased or loses its 
tone, leaving the mental powers slow and depressed for 
the remainder of life. ‘The expected prodigy is thus ul- 
timately and easily outstripped in the social race by 
many whose apparently dull outset promised him an 
easy victory. 





But if we confine ourselves to one attitude, such as 
that of sitting erect upon a chair —or, what is still worse, 
on benches without backs, as is the common practice in 
schools, — it is obvious that we place the muscles which 


|| support the spine and trunk in the very disadvantageous 


position of permanent instead of alternate contraction ; 
which we have seen to be in reality more debilitating 
and fatiguing to them than severe labor. Girls thus re- 
strained daily for many successive hours, invariably 
suffer —being deprived of the sports and exercise after 
school hours which strengthen the muscle of boys, and 
enable them to withstand the oppression. The muscles 
being thus enfeebled, they either lean over insensibly to 
one side, and thus contract a curvature of the spine; or 
their weakness being perceived, they are forthwith 
cased in stiffer and stronger stays— that support being 
sought for in steel and whalebone, which nature intended 
they should obtain from the bones and muscles of their 
own bodies. 

Speedily, however, their effects show them to be 
the’ reverse of beneficial. The same want of varied 
motion, which was the prime cause of the muscular 
weakness, is still further aggravated by the tight pres- 





sure of the stays interrupting the play of the muscles, 


tL 








and rendering them ina few months more powerless 
than ever. 


We lately visited in a large town, a boarding-school 
containing forty girls; and we learned on close and ac- 
curate enquiry, that there was not one of the girls who 
had been at the school two years— and the majority had 
been as long — that were not more or less crooked! Our 
patient was in this predicament; and we could perceive 
— what all may perceive who meet that most melancholy 
of all processions, — a boarding school of young ladies in 
their walk— that all her companions were pallid, sallow 
and listless. We can assert on the same authority of 
personal observation, and on an extensive scale, that 
scarcely a single girl— more especially of the middle 
classes — that has been at a boarding-school’ for two or 
three years, returns home with unimpaired health; and 
for the truth of the assertion, we may appeal to every 
candid father, whose daughters have been placed in this 
situation.* 


* Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, article Physical Education 
vol. i. p. 698. 
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Tuere isno trade so universally patronized as the 
barber’s. But this trade has been most woefully per- 
verted, and has fallen from its original dignity and high 
standing. In ancient times it was celebrated in song, 
and the more serious pages of historians were filled 
with the doings at a barber’s shop. A barber’s shop— 
what was it? It was the seat of literature and the arts, 
and the shrine of the wise man. What is itnow ? The 
seat of block-heads with brains; and the stand of block- 
heads without brains. Sometimes a person will enter 
one, who isa man and ascholar; such was the profes. 
sor whose story is about to be told. 


In the city where I once lived, a circumstance of no 
very ordinary kind happened. An unknown, a new 
barber had entered the premises formerly occupied by a 
somewhat darker personage. He had cut and shaved 
but two days in his new domicil, when the silver shoe- 
buckled professor entered his apartment. 


But first it may not be out of the way to describe the 
barber. He was a man of about thirty-five years of age, 
tall and slim, with small black eyes, huge eyebrows and 
fierce whiskers. He wasa Frenchmen, and spoke but 
little English. His whiskers were prominent and black; 
they would have done honor to George the Fourth oh 
his coronation day. But to proceed. 

In stepped the professor, as usual, looking at nothing 
but the sandy floor and the newspaper, as he put his 
hand into his pocket for his spectacles. Having proper- 
ly adjusted them, after seating himself and taking the 
paper, he began to read— imagining that the former 
barber was present, who understood perfectly his man- 
ner, 


The astonished Frenchman was petrified. He did not 
understand such politeness; and as he leaned against 
one of the supporting posts, he looked down upon his 
patron like a frightened, whiskered baboon. Soon the 
old professor pushed his spectacles over his forehead, 
and looking up, beheld the new barber. 

‘ Vill you be sha-ved ?’ inquired the Frenchman. 

‘ A-hem !—yes, yes, and trim my hair a little if you 
please.’ 

Accordingly the barber began the cutting system first. 
‘S’all I me cut the longey of e hair?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly. You would not cut off the 
shortest, would you ?’ 

Scarcely had the words issued from the lips of the 
nervous professor, when the barber twisted up his cue, 
and with one press of his scissors cut it off. 

‘Zounds!’ cried the enraged professor, ‘what have 
you done!—my cue gone! forever gone! You impu- 
dent rascal, you have all but robbed me of my life! 
Suiting the action to the word, the doctor seized the 
whiskers of the Frenchman with both hands, who was 
grinning a ghastly smile, and put him closer to the walk 
than Guy Fawkes stood, when found in the cellar. 
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The Frenchman was so situated that he could not 
speak, but bellowed most lustily; and all the neighbors 
soon gathered about the door, while the students of the 
University came running down to see what was up. 

The old doctor was not to be treated thus, unreveng- 
ed. Every muscle was moved, and the Frenchman was 
soon laid in the gutter. One of the students dangled 
the cue in the air, and the doctor hurried off to the Uni- 
versity amid the shouts of spectators, who had almost 
laughed themselves into hysterics. 





TRMOWEY SIVA ILL OM. 


Original. 





Timotny SnarrLeTon was one of your moderns; the 
son of whom, nobody knew or cared, except a few in- 
quisitive women, who wished to satisfy their curiosity. 
His dress was a sufficient passport to any place, and on 
that he chiefly relied. He might have been taken fora 
lawyer or a doctor; for he had just Latin and Greek 
enough to pass for ‘something.’ He mightbe often seen 
leaning back in a chair, nm some fashionable bookstore, 
or perched in the stage box at the performance of a new 
piece. He wore whiskers, and of course attracted the 
attention of the ladies —- and they thought him a mighty 
one: but they were mistaken; he had sense, but was an 
idler and an‘odd man’—a lounger with a memory 
strong enough to hold a few dozen common-place 
notions gathered from the sentimentalists, and he never 
repeated the same idea tothe same person oftener than 
three times a week. He had a tolorable fund of words 
which by the by every fool possesses now-a-days, that 
served to make people think him wise. When any im- 
portant lecture on law, medicine, or the like, was tobe 
given, and those who were students at these branches 
were admitted, he would march up to the door with the 
confidence of Arion in the Brazen Mask, and, if asked 
if he was a student at , would reply that he was 
attending to that study — and then push into the middle 
of the assembly, to the no little astonishment of the au- 
dience. In a word, Tim was desirous of being consid- 
ered ‘something ’— the very reason why he should not 
have been considered anything. 





It was the last summer, that I saw him at the gallery 
of paintings; and it was said he was then an altered 
man; but even at the time such was his impudence, 
that he would speak toa stranger with as much famil- 
iarity ashe would toa particular acquaintance. I was 
sitting on one of the settees. He watched me, and I him. 
Presently he introduced himself, and handing me his 
card of address, invited me to call and see him. 





I did not hear of the man for a long time after this. 
A few months since, he sent for me. Taking his card, 
which I had preserved, after winding round many cor-| 
ners, I arrived at his dwelling. Imagine a building) 
which years ago might have been painted yellow, with a| 
gate in front, the upper part of which is railed in such a} 
manner, that within you can descry a plank walk, with! 
grass growing in unmolested beauty on either side—a) 
front door, the knocker of which, formerly of shining| 
brass, now presents a more bronze-like appearance —a\| 
house of the old style, with garret windows. I entered 
the gate, and after knocking some time, the door was! 
opened by an old man, who stared me in the face, and | 
asked ine if I was the gentleman his master had sent for. 
Replying in the affirmative, I was directed to his room. 
I knocked at the door, and a hollow voice within bade 
meenter. Onacouch before the fire, lay the victim of 
sickness. I advanced toward him, took him by the 
hand, and inquired about his condition. 


‘Poorly, poorly,’ said he, ‘I am not far from the 
grave. I have ever been asilly fellow —been deceiv- 
ing myself; I have sought for friends, but have found 
none. When one looks back upon his past life, and 
sees how he has fooled away his precious time, it is 
dreadful! I sent for you, Mr S. , to give you the 
eare of my concerns. I have some property, which you} 
will dispose of according to my will. Open that closet 
door, if you please, and take that desk out. That desk! 
and its contents I give to you; but do not open it till 




















I saw tty that he weate live but a few days. I 
thanked him for the gift, and promised him all the as- 


sistance I wasable to render. I visited him every day 


till his death. 

On opening the desk which was given me, I found a 
sum of money end some papers. Among the manu- 
scripts, I found one paper with thisdocket — ‘ Confession 
of a Murder.’ I was shocked—but opened the sheet 
and read as follows : 

‘The worst of murders have I committed. I have 
been a murderer early and late. Let the heir of this tell 
how wretchedly I lived, how wretchedly I died. Oh! 
my murder is terrible! —I have killed —killed—let 
every one take warning—I have killed, often killed 
time!’ 
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BY ALBERT PIKE. 
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Woman! woman! 
Superbuman! 
Beautiful, divine, and bright! 
Over life’s deep, dark abysses, 
Shadowed by Wo’s streaming tresses, 
Thine eve only sheds a light. 


Earth and heaven, 
Vainly given, 
All were dark, didst thou not shine. 
Thou, the withered, wasting blossom 
Of lost joy within the bosom, 
Feedest with a power divine. 


Lovely woman ! 
Allthat’s human 
Brighter shines when seen with thee: 
When Love’s deep and sweet devotion 
Swells, like an untroubled ocean, 
Through the heart’s dim mystery. 


She that loveth 
Never moveth. 
Love swells on forever, ever. — 
Grief and pain but make it stronger, 
Change existeth there no longer, 
Love and her heart cannot sever. 








SWAIN AAS 


caught.’ 


Original. 
There’s fish that smoothly glide within 
The valley’s clear and placid stream — 
There’s fish that ripple oft the lake, 
While springing to the sunlight gleam. 
There’s fish that wanton in the sea — 
But none, alas, poor maid, for thee! 


There ’s fish ‘neath ocean’s billowy waves, 
‘Good fish as e’er was caught,’ 

And better far within the deep, 
Than when to market brought: 

How rich, and fair, and large they be! 

Do n’t fret, my dear, though not for thee! 


‘ Full fathom five,’ away they lie 
Beneath old Neptune’s mystic sway: 
There ’s plenty too, of every kind — 
‘ Black spirits and white, red spirits ani grey,’ 
But none disposed to tarry here, 
To take thy hook, my little dear ! 


How shouldst thou like a Greenland whale, 
With oil, and fat, so richly clad? 

But soft! perhaps thou ’dst rather choose 
To catch yon sweet, delicious shad ? 

Angle thy best, not one poor wight 

At thy unlucky line will bite. 


Wilt thou not fish for cod or perch, - 
Or salmon leaping with the tide ? 

Ah! no! thou seekest nobler game — 
Frail man must gratify thy pride. 

Thy charms, sweet maid, are not enough, 

For man is made of ‘sterner stuff.’ 


Yet dearest fisher after men, 
In candor take a friend’s advice : 
Reform that saucy, prating tongue, 
And thou wilt prosper in a trice. 
Come! let thy neighbors’ fish alone, 
And dearest Martha look at home ! 





after I am dead.’ 














Addressed by the author to a young lady who sent him the follow- 
ing — proverb: ‘There is as good fish in the sea as ever was | 
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Thine for a space are they — 

Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last ; 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 

Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past. 

I aM one of the favored few who are permitted to dwell 
upon the ocean’s side. At a retired but favorite spot 
upon the ‘surf beaten shore’ I spend hours in watching 
the advancing and retiring waves, as rolling and tum- 
bling, they spend their violence upon the smooth white 
sand and again mingle with their kindred waters. Such 
moments are not misspent; such opportunities, if rightly 
improved, will have a favorable influence upon the men- .¢ 
tal and moral powers. 


Our ‘feelings of the sublime’ will be strengthened and 


| purified as we gaze upon the mighty mass spread out be- 
‘fore us in all the mightiness of its unchanging grandeur, 
| while with evervarying motion‘ it rocks itself to rest..— 
| Nor will our imagination be unfavorably affected, as we 


| reflect, that the same ocean on which we gaze, lashes the 
shores of the old world, and encircles the islets of the tor- 


| rid zone — those earthly paradises resembling the fabled 
|‘ isles of the blessed’ in all save their inhabitants — thatthe 
‘same minstrelsy to which we now listen with alternations 


‘of wonder and delight, once mingled its notes with the vo- 


|luptuous music of Cleopatra’s dias or formed the ‘ bass 


‘in Nature’s anthem,’ wher the ‘morning stars first 
_hymned their notes of praise’—that the wave that 
‘dashes at your feet might once have echoed its roarings 
|among the icebergs of Greenland, or kissed the velvet 


| shores of the AZgean—that when we are gone 
| 


It will glow as fair as now — the sky 
Still arch as proudly o’er it— Evening steal 
Along its bosom with as soft a dye. 
| Equally impossible does it seem to me that our moral 
feelings should be unaffected as we contemplate this 
|‘ mirror of the Almighty,’ ‘this ‘ image of Eternity.’ The 
stormy feelings of the soul must feel a subduing influence 
‘as we dwell upon it, while by viewing its unchangeable- 
| ness, we must receive some lessons concerning the muta- 
| tions of all earthly things. As before remarked, I am no 
| stranger to this place. After the labors of the day I love 
|to saunter to this retreat, inhaling the invigorating sea- 
|| breeze, flinging away dull care and leaving earth to in- 
|dulge in those imaginings characteristic of the student. 
| It was on an evening of a sultry day that I sallied torth 
from my room, and in a few moments found myself 
seated in my usualretirement. There had been a storm 
at sea, and my mind was alternating between a contem- 
'plation of the swelling and crested waves breaking before 
me, and the contending emotions of hope and despair 
| which so often fill the bosom of the young aspirant for 
|fame or successful enterprise. My mind was thus ab- 
|Stracted when my attention was arrested by the appear- 
‘ance of a man before me, gazing intently on the same 
\scene. His antique dress and white locks as they were 
agitated by the evening breeze threw an air of extreme 
|venerableness about him, and leaning upon his staff he 
| | Seemed lost to every thing except the glorious object be- 
‘fore him. An accidental noise appeared to draw his at- 
|tention toward me; and as I caught his eye I thought I 
;could discover an archness in his ‘look,’ assuring me 
| that once thateye might have sparkled with wit, as with 
the song and the repariee he had been the life of the 
pena circle. 


‘ Young man,’ said he pointing to the ocean, ‘ that isa 
‘noble sight.” It is one on which I delight to gaze. This 
‘alone is permanent — it is fixed and like myself is change- 

less. Every thingelse is mutable — even the everlasting 
, hills, by the industry of man or the convulsions of nature 
are subject to change — but thou, O ocean! 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld thee, thou rollest now. 

| ‘ButIsee you do not understand me; I will explain. 
| You see, standing before you, not a mortal like yourself, 
‘subject to the decay and vicissitudes of life, and exposed, 
bs you, to its ‘thousand ills.’ I am the Genius of the 


Past, and my dwelling is among the unchanging pillars 




















of its eternal temple. Every thing in my wide domain 
lis redolent of maturity. Around the base of my habita- 
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tion are scattered the relics of Time — the broken fabries | 
of ephemeral greatness. Mine ate the only precepts, 
save those of Revelation, safe for men tc follow — mine 
the only beacon light which will guide himsecurely over 
the stormy ocean of human existence.’ 

‘But your brow is clouded. Tell me the secret of 
your discontent—unfold the causes of your anxiety. 
Perchance | can solve your doubts, calm your solicitude, 
and perhaps may administer a panacea for all your 
cares.’ 

‘To listen to the voice of experience,’ I replied, ‘ is at 
once pleasant and profitable. Nor shall I now be indis- 
posed to mdkea confident of one whose counsels promise 
so much of advantage.’ 

‘Meet me then,’ he answered, ‘to-morrow evening at 
this place, and I trust that an acquaintance will not be 
to your disadvantage.’ 





MY DOG AND MAY SELADOW . 
In a solitary excursion through the wood, Major Hal- 
den fell in with a man whose singular appearance at- 
tracted his attention. He was sitting on the ground at 
the foot of a beach tree eating a crust of bread, which he 
shared bit by bit with his dog. His dress betrayed the 
utmost poverty ; but his countenance exhibited every 
symptom of cheerfulness. The Major saluted him as 
he rode past, and the man pulled off his hat. Do you 
see ? said he to his dog, laughing. What could the dog 
see ? asked the Major, whose curiosity wasmuch excited 
by the man’s happy looks. The strangerlaughed. Ay, 
said the man in a humorous tone, I wish to make the dog | 
take notice of your civility; itis so uncommon fora well | 
dressed person on horseback and an officer besides io lift | 
is hat or cap to a tattered foot passenger like me. 


Whoare you, then ? said the Major to the man, look- 
ing at him attentively. 

A child of fortune. 

A child of fortune! you mistake without doubt; for! 
your coat seems to speak, otherwise. 

My coat is in the right, sir. But as I can joke in this | 
coat, the only one I have, it is of as much value to me as | 
2 new one, even if it had a star upon it. 

If what you say does not proceed from a disordered 
mind, you are in the right, countryman. 





A disordered mind, or a light mind, is sometimes the | 
gift of God, at least for children of fortune of my case. 
My fate once hung heavy on my head like lead; but care 
now passes through it as the wind does through my coat, | 
and if that be a fault, it makes up for a great deal of mis- | 
fortune. 


But, says the major, whence did you come and whither | 
are you going? 

That question is not difficult to be answered, sir. I 
eame from my cradle, and I am going stright forward to! 
my grave. With these two stages of my life I am well| 
acquainted. In a word, 1am endeavoring to soften my || 
tate, but I must have something very engaging, for my || 
dog and destiny remain faithful to me; and my shadow | 
also— but like a false friend, only when the sun shines. i 
You shake your head as if you meant to say I have made | 
ehoice of bad company. I thought so at first, hut there | | 
is nothing so bad as not to be useful sometimes. My des- || 
tiny has made me humble, and taught me what I did | 
not betore know, that one cannot unhinge the world. My) 
dog has taught me that there is still love and fidelity in i 
it, and — you cannot imagine what fine things one can | 
tatk with, and respecting one’s shadow ! 


| 





Respecting one’s shadow ! —that I do not understand. | 

You shall hear, sir—at sunrise, when I am walking || 
behind my long, towering shadow, what conversaticn I | 1 
hold with it on philosophical subjects Look, say I, dear || 
shadow, are thou not like a youth? when the sun of life | 
is rising, the earth seems too small. Just when I lift a 
jeg, thou liftest another, as if thou wouldest step over ten | 
acres at once; and yet when thou puttest down thy leg 
thy step is scarcely a span lung; so fares it with youth. He | 
seems as if he would destroy or create a world, and yet, in 
the end, he does none of those things which might have | 

en expected from his conversation. Let the sun now 
rise higher, and thou wilt become smaller, as the youth | 
boasts less the older he grows. Thus I compare, you see, 


| 
| 
| 





————— 


the morning, noon, and evening shadow with a hundred 
things; and the longer we walk together the better we 
get acquainted. At present I can forego many thing 
which I formerly thought indispensable necessaries. The 
shadow is my watch and my pedometer, and sometimes 
my footman. It is only a pity a man cannot exist in his 
shadow, as his shade does in him. 

Well, what do you say in the evening to your shadow? 

In the evening — a man’s shadow then is a very serious 
thing — the best moralist — a real memento mori. When 
the shadow runs forward before one, still becoming lon- 
ger and less visible, as if already hiding its head in the 
darkness of eternity — while behind one is the setting 
sun, and before one a rising star—the shadow then 
seems to say, Thou art on the brink of eternity —thy sun 
is going down; but lose not courage; like me, thou wilt 
become always greater; and before thee is already sus- 
pended a better star, the first ray of eternity beyond the 
grave. 

With these words the man became serious, and the 
Major also. Both looked at each other in silence and 
parted. 





INES SUVUSS lO ROWMM Ta 

In a fertile and delightful vale, at the foot of Mount 
Rosa, in Switzerland, was situated a neat little cottage, 
half concealed from view by the thick foliage of the 
trees that surrounded it. The ivy and woodbine were 
twining around the rural porch, and the wild eglantine 
and roses, clustering together, formed a hedge of them- 
selves. The scenery around was wild and romantic; 
‘|and from the brow of the lofty mountain, whose top 
seemed almost to reach the heavens, — and to a stranger 
would seem impossible ever to ascend — projected crag- || 
gy cliffs, which were reflected from the smooth and 
glassy surface of Lake Geneva, that lay beneath. 

This was the retreat of a noble family, the head of| 
which had, in the early part of his life, been a great fa- | 
vorite w ith the king, who conferred upon him the title of 
Duke of A——-; but by misfortune he had fallen into 
disgrace with his sovereign, and, being obliged to flee 
his country, had chosen this beautiful and retired spot 


for his residence, and had conveyed thither his lovely |, 


family, consisting of a wife and only daughter. The 
latter, at the period at which our story commences, was 


'|blooming in all the loveliness of gay eighteen. Her 


bleeding country against the hostility of the Turks, and 
also the resolution he had formed of making one among 
the little number of her defenders. The Duke discover- 
ed from further conversation, that he was the son of one 
of his earliest and most esteemed friends, which render- 
ed him doubly welcome. 

They had now reached the cottage, and, entering, 
were greeted by the pleasing mother and more lovely 
|daughter: and a slight refreshment of strawberries and 
|cream was presented them by the hand of our interest- 
ling heroine. 

Gustavus had intended to proceed on his journey the 
next day; but one of those violent storms so usual in 
the southern dominions of the Swiss, having commen- 
ced, and which did not subside for many days, he not 
unwillingly availed himself of becoming more acquain- 
ted with the inhabitants of this solitude. As the storm 
began to abate, and he found it necessary to continue his 
journey, he could not take his leave without first gain- 
ing the consent of Isabel, as well as her parents, that at 
some future period he should be a partaker of her joys 
and sorrows. He then bid adieu to this sacred retreat 
\of peace and virtue, and, at the expiration of a year, re- 
‘turned toclaim his promise; and his name now Stands 
enrolled in the book of fame, among those brave defen- 
\cers of their — freedom. 








AY MOWIAST IDs Fy OR 


OF PORTRAIT PAINTING. 





Hogarra, in his Frontispiece tothe Artists’ Catalogue, 
1761, has committed a very whimsical bit of allegorical 
King Ge From a lion’s head sermounted by a bust of 
King George the Third, there issues a stream of water, 
‘(meant to indicate the royal bounty) which flows into a 
| watering pot—nothing more nor less; from which wa- 
ltering po pot a pretty, plump, neat looking grizette, (such 
ne we may see similarly employed in the suburban gar- 

‘den plots, that indicate the inextinguishable love of na- 
!| ture of the cockneys,) is watering three intertwining 
llsheube: one leafy and flourishing—the others bare, 
|stunted, and moribund. Now the pretty damsel, whose 
robes succinct are tucked up in a way that shows she is 
“used to dirty streets, we are to cal] Britannia; and the 
|| three plants, on which she is pouring the fluid favors of 

‘Majesty, are inscribed, Painting, Sculpiure, and Archi- 
r||tecture: the last is in good condition, but Painting looks 











|| tinging the fleecy clouds with gold and purple, the youth- | 


,||fer his hand to assist the fair Isabel in descending these | | 


form was light and airy, her auburn hair clustered in a|/as miserable as Wordsworth’s thorn—all except one 
profusion of natural ringlets aronnd her neck of snowy || single branch, which has withdrawn the sap and suste- 
||whiteness, and her fine black eye was keen and intelli-|' nance from its parent stem, and starved its brother 
|| gent. ‘branches; eachof which is higher than itseif. This mo- 
One calm summer evening, after a day of sultry heat, || nopolizing bough is Portrait Painting. 

as the sun wassinking behind the western horizon and || Hogarth was an awkward flattere r, and seldom suc- 
ceeded inallegory ; but his satire is not often misapplied, 

ful Isabel stepped forth to take her accustomed walk, and |! and hardly ever feeble. In this instance, however, his 
to enjoy the delicious freshness of a mountain breeze. || shaft may be fairly described as ‘imbelle sine ictu.’ He 

it 


As she tripped lightly from rock to rock, her white dress || seems to have fallen into a common error,—that the 








| waving in the wind, she entered a rural grotto, formed || patronage of portrait starves the higher,and more invent- 


by one of ‘nature’s freaks,’ and, seating herself, contem-|/ive branches of art. A notion sufficiently confuted by 


| plated the beauties of the surrounding country. While |!the fact that Titian was a portrait painter. In truth it 


gazing on these scenes of nature’s magnificence, she || was the desire to preserve the lineaments of eminent in- 
‘heard footsteps approaching; and, as the sound became |! dividuals that first brought painting to Britain. The 
|more distinct, she distinguished dette words, which ex- | value we set on our friends’ faces and our own, enables 
'leited her surprise: —‘ By all that is sacred, this arm| artists to live, while they are acquiring the skill to exe- 
‘shall not rest, nor this sword be sheathed, until Greece |;cute their poetic conceptions. And tu suppose that the 
jis free!’ She stepped forward —and met the full gaze ‘taste for individual likenesses produced an insensibility 
lof a tall and graceful stranger. He immediately apolo-|,to general beauty, is as absurd as to ascribe to the annu- 
gised for intruding upon her solitude, but was greatly |'als and other periodical publications the lack of profound 
|surprised at finding so young and lovely a being, sec In-| erudition in our modern literature. 
|\ded from society, among these rude and seemingly im-|| Yet many there are at this day, malcontents in artand 
|| penetrable barricrs of nature. | sons of Zoilus in criticism, w ho decry portraiture as a 
Just-then her father approached, and the young stran-|| wen, a fungus, a parasitical sucker, a pampered menial, 


ger, bowing gracatatly, acquaint oa him with the reason | a slave that has usurped dominion over its master; as a ° 


of his being on the mountains at this hour. He was|' Poor, base, sordid, mechanical, bowing, cringing, inter- 
courteously invited by Lord A—— to pass the night at): est-making, money-getting handicraft! Aye, money-get- 
itheir humble dwelling. The young Swiss turned to of- |. ting! — There ’s the rub! 

i| Let us hear the testimony of Johnson, who, in matters 
rocky heighis ; but she bounded lightly by him, and her |! , that came home to the business and bosoms of men, was 
sylph-like form Was soon seen entering the neat but sim- |, seldom wrong; and only erred when comprehensive! im- 
plecottage. In the mean time young Gustavus—for, agination and subtle philosophy were required. Hence 
that was the stranger’s name — was conversing with her |’ he was one of the best critics of manners, and worst of 
father on the struggles of Greece for liberty,and the ' poetry, that ever existed. 

efforts made by her heroic sons, in defence of their || ‘ Genius is chiefly exerted in historical pictures; and 
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the art of the painter of portraits is often lost in the ob- 
security of the subject. But it is in painting as itis in life 
— what is greatest is not always best. I should grieve to 
sce Reynolds transfer to Heroes and Goddesses; to empty 
splendor and to airy fiction, that art which is now em- 
ployed in diffusing friendship, in renewing tenderness, 
in quickening the affections of the absent, and continuing 
the presence of the dead. Every man is always present 
to himself, and has therefore little need of his own resem- 
blance ; 
loves, and by whom he hopes to be remembered. This 
use of the art is a rational and reasonable consequence 


of affection; and though, like all other human actions, it|| thy citizens, 
is often complicated with pride, yet even such pride is|| vas, &c. be deprived of their bread, but a vast store of 


more laudable than that by which palaces are covered 
with piatatee that, however excellent, neither imply the 
owner’s virtue nor excite it.’ 


But is it true that the portrait is a work of rere me- 
chanical dexterity, in whichthe hand and the eye alone 
are employed; and all that constitutes the man in man 
is out of office? A portrait may be produced mechanic- 
ally, as an air may be composed — by rule, and rote, and 
memory; but it may safely be assumed that a good por- 
trait cannot be painted, without some of the poet and of 
the philosopher. It does not indeed demand the fancy, 
the invention, the constructiveness, that enter into the 
composition of an epic, a tragic, or a comic picture, but 
these are faculties which many poets of no trivial name 
have either not possessed or never exerted. But if it be}| 
a function of philosophy to discover, amid the ceaseless | 
flux of phenomena, the permanent, the essential, the, 
ideal — to form abstractions which are not mere words, | »|| 
but the bonds and regulations of true knowledge; if ori 
the business of a shaping imagination, to invest such ab-| 
stractions with appropriate body and congruous circum- | 
stances; to bestow a vital unity organized in coherant 
members — if to arrest a moment and make it an abso- 
lute symbol of a total being be the more peculiar constit- 
uent of pictorial genius, then we say that the man who) | 
delineates a satisfactory likeness, even of an undistin-| 
guished child of earth, proves that he has evoked '‘and| 
educated the finest powers of his intellect. 











Perhaps these positions require to be applied and illus- 
trated, in order to be intelligible. It must be observed, | 
that, to draw the living person, even with technical accu-| 
racy, is a very different thing from copying a picture, | 
which may be done by rule and measurement. In the! 
picture, not only is all that belongs to proportion and 
perspective ready made, but the aspect is unchangeable ; 
the copyist may work and look again, and inquire of his'| 
model and receive the same invariable faithful answer. |! 


But copying will go but a very little way with a human! 


countenance. There a novice might look and look, and’ 
be so far from getting his lesson by heart, that he will find 
each previous impression impaired and modified by the! 
succeeding. He will not be able to note down one feature |, 
in just keeping, and will probably throw the blame on the | 
restlessness of the sitter ; and at last either producea plan 
instead of a portrait, or such an anarchy of lineamentsas | 
it would have puzzled Munden to realise. The fact is, || 
that the representative image, the impression on the brain || 
which corresponds with each person of our acquaintance, || 
is abstracted from many continuous or successive acts of | 
vision, and may probably be different in different indi-| 
viduals according to the perfection of their organs. But); 
as the substratum of these uncertain representatives, | 
there must be an intelligible, and therefore communica- || 
ble form, which the portrait painter transfers to his can- | 
vas. He will paint you— not as you do look at this or | 
that particular time — but as you must and ought to look | 
to answer the best possible idea of yourself. This is}| 
what Vandyke, Lely, Reynolds, and Lawrence have |} 
done, for the great and the fair of their respective ages. | 
Much is said about the vanity of plain-looking, insig-| | 
nificant peuple, sitting for their pictures, as if forsooth || 
any body was insignificant by his own fireside; or as if, | 
we would have no affection for our friends’ visages nad | 
our own without fancying them as handsome. Or sup- 
pose we did, it is one of the most harmless of human errors. 
Imaginary beauty breeds far kindlier feelings than con- 
scious ugliness. It were wellif ail could believe them- 
selves comelv till they are content to be otherwise. But 





| 
| 
! 


the elites -ide feeling nendinen of human 
nature, who loves his species as the children of his 
Almighty Parent, and therefore thinks all that be- 
longs to man important and interesting, will form a very 
different opinion. He will not despise the meanest 
sketch, profile, or outline, that presents an human face; 
he will smile benignantly at the veriest daub that ever 
stared from the smoky walls of a club room —if it rep- 
resent an honest man ; for he cannot but know that there 


nor can desire it but for the sake of those he|/are, or have been, some of his fellow creatures to whom 


it was dear. Were the Jus Imaginum limited, as at 
Rome, to the great and noble, not only would many wor- 
limners, oilmen, colourmen, dealers in can- 


innocent pleasure would be lost to good people; and what 
is worse, our hearts would miss many profitable hints 
and salutary influences. 





| 





—— 
A} Morose Man is like a piece of knotted wood, 


everything goes against the grain with him. He is im- 
patient of every thing but his own humor, and endures 
that no longer than it is in opposition to something else. 
He approves of nothing but in contradiction to other 
men’s opinions, and like a buzzard delights in nothing 
more than to flutter against the wind, let it be which 
way it will. He is made up of cross-crosslets, and al- 
ways counterchanged ; for when he is joined with white 
he is sure to be black, and black with white. He es- 
teems all men extravagant and intolerable but himself, 
as those that have the jaundice think all objects yellow, 
because their own eyes are so. He isa strict observer 
of his own humor, and would have every man else so 
too, otherwise he retires to solace himself with his own 








,complacence; and as great men keep natural fools to 


Weare all too apt to forget the please themselves in seeing somebody have less wit than 


absent and the dead, and yet did we keep them in our} themselves—which they would never do unless they 
thoughts, from how iaeek evil would they preserve us!) kept such of purpose — he delights i in his own folly, and 
How many things should we do— how many should we | '' the more ridiculous it is the better he is pleased with it. 
leave undone, if but once a day, for one short quiet | He is very nice and thrifty of his conversation, and will 
space, a departed mother, a friend, a sister, that is far |, not willingly afford it, but where he thinks to enjoy the 


away, in silent visitation communed with our souls. | 
Who that bears his true love’s token in his bosom, even 


‘greatest share of it himself, in which he is often mis- 
taken ; for none endure him better than those, that 


in a foreign land, would break his plighted faith? Who!) make him their sport, and laugh at his folly, when he 


with a father’s 


s picture looking from his walls, would | thinks they doat his wit. 


He abhors a stranger, be- 


disobey that father’s parting charge? Could he who had | ‘cause having no humanity he takes him for a thing of 


changed bibles with his sweetheart ever be an infi-, 
del? 


Hence the value of all art, all means and instruments |; 
that make the absent present —constructing in sense it- 
| self a counterbalance to the despotism of sense; as let- 
ters, keepsakes, crooked sixpences, bibles mutually given 


‘and received, braided locks of hair, busts, portraits, and || 
| epitaphs. 


H. Co.eripce. 








THE DEATH UNTO THE WORLD. 


BY ISAAC C. PRAY JR. 


It isa pleasant thing to die and feel 
Our last wild pulses throbbing, while no seal 
Of Death is placed upen our placid brow ; 
The soul in quiet looks within itself, 
And, as within a mirror, sees the shap®s — 
Some dim, some palpable with steady light — 
That stand like statues in the vista there. 
The world — where Art and Genius long have made 
Their beauteous c_ngregations please the mind, 
Where coldness, villainy, deceit and wring 
Triumphant in exemption yet uncloyed, 
Lie like a brood from hell, and laugh and shriek 
O’er shattered urns where once pure minds have dwelt, 
Is not seen there. — Its forms are all concealed ; 
And nota thought is mirrored in that face 
Which is not stamped with more of heaven than earth. 


And thus, it is a pleasant thing to die! 
Fer countless shades pass o’er that mirror’s face ; 
And if man’s spirit deign to gaze on that 
Which ever will delight — the object stands, 
While rushes through the soul a secret joy. 
Oh, I have gazed — and with unwearied eyes — 
Mcvcre heavenly perfi ct never were my joys! 
And that which most I love and ever shall — 
The mind of one as fair as heaven’ s own sky — 
With mine seeiaed lcoking for another world, 
A purer dwelling place above the earth. 
In vain, mid mortals, can we find a home 
Save in the savage wilderness beyond 
The dark broad mountains, where the waters clash 
And rave amid a dreary solitude. 
*T is true that sometimes here, when twilight hues 
Or ruddy morn have shed their glories round, 
Within the shadow of some br: ad, dark tree, 
We ‘ve sat and contemplated there the heaven 
On earth which minds can sc metimes find — but like 
The passing of a silver cloud at night, 
Or apparition of the glorious sun 
When all the sky is black with thunder clouds, 
That heaven has vanished from our sight, and we 
Have wept to think how very brief that death 
Is, Which is called The Death unto the Worid. 








It is— it is a pleasant thing to die, 
To cast away the mortal forms and thoughts, 
Which cluster round man here and cramp his soul, 
‘Yo look behind the veil of mortal woe, 
To leave the world forgotten, all slut out, 
To gaze cn perfectness and truth, and see 
And lve a place more fitted for the minJ, 
A heavenly garden where the soul can bloom 
In endless freshness, and in quiet bliss. 


N. 4. Magezine. 
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another kind, and believes it too difficult a task ever to 
bring him to his humor. He hates much company 
' though it be ever so good; for the more there are, the 
|| less share he has of his own humor, which is all he val- 
[nes or looks for. He rolls himself up in his own humor, 
‘and pleases himself with that which offends all others. 
| The choice of his humor exposes his ignorance, as 
‘empty boats sail best against the stream. He is like a 
windmill that never moves, but when it is planted di- 
rectly against the wind. 


HOROM EGO IMs 

Horoncoon was a young Indian warrior. He pos- 
sessed all the facu!ties which were necessary to become 
celebrated in war. In his youth, his employment con- 
sisted principal!y in the use of the bow, and the lance, 
and in wielding the war-cluband tomahawk. Courage- 
|ous to the extreme, he was ever willing to risk his life to 
imaintain his honor. When grown to virility, a nobler 
{looking warrior could not be found. Tall and straight . 
= having long black hair, asmall piercing eye and man- 
ily features, he was loved by all the tribe to which he be- 
‘Jonged, and was looked upon as one sent from the Great 
Spirit, to be the next powerful Chief and protector. 











| Their anticipations were realized. In a skirmish be- 
|tween them and a small band that had often molested 
'the tribe, when the darkness of night covered them, their 
|leader fell; for it was at him that many a bow was bent 
| with the expectation that at his fall their opponents would 

ifily. But no—the tribe hadanother Chief. A powerful 

lattack was made—the victory was gained. A number 

‘of prisoners were taken. They begged for mercy, but 

ithe tomahawk was raised for vengeance over their heads. 

| At this moment the voice of Horongoon echved through 

ithe forest. ‘ Hold from that bloody deed!’ said he; 

‘have they not asked for mercy ? Where are your feeling 

hearts; where is the honor of your tribe? Do you 

think the Great Spirit will protect you?’ They looked 

upon him -- they saw the noble spirit within him. ‘ Pro- 

tect those who ask it,’ he continued, as his head drupped 
upon his bosom as if bewildered in thought. Aftera 
short pause he said, ‘Prisoners, come hither.’ They 
obeyed. ‘Say,’ said he, ‘upen your honor, that you 
will never again raise the tomahawk against your red 
brethren.’ ‘By our lives we swear it, most glorious pre- 
server,’ was the reply. They gave up their arms, and 
were set at liberty. 

All the tribe admired this action of their leader; but 
their attention was attracted by his still appearing to be 
unhappy. One of them approached him, and begged to 
know the cause. ‘ As Iam now your Chief,’ he answer- 
ed, ‘I will keep it no longer a secret; build the council 


fire.’ When all were seated, he continued, ‘ Faithful 








and long standing tribe of Sarack; it now becomes my 
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painful duty to relate to you the cause of the death of 
my father.’ He clasped his hands in agony, and the 
tears stole down his manly face.‘ You all remember that 
he was found with an arrow pierced into his side. But 
why doI weep? He is now happy with the rest of the 
tribe that went before him to the supercelestial world. 
You remembered how he taught us to differ from the 
collusive white man in his wasting wars. He was good 
— the noblest of our tribe —a father to me —a brother 
to you all. But I was his murderer!’ They all started 
athis words. ‘Yes—I was his murderer,’ continued 
he, ‘but he forgave me. You remember that for four 
days before his death, we had been marching through 
the forest by order of our Chief. My father being wea- 
ry, went a short distance from the main body, and laid 
down torest. My daily amusement was with the bow. 
On returning from a hunt I saw a bush stirring beneath 
an old spreading oak. I went a little nearer, and saw 
something, I knew not what. My bow was bent —my 
arrow flew, and pierced the object of my aim. A hor- 
rid groan ensued. I rushed to the spot, and who should 
I behold but my father, in the last agonies of death! He 
east his eyes upon me. ‘My son!’ said he, ‘I forgive 
you! Igo toa better world, where in a future day I 
shall meet my beloved tribe!’ I knelt before him. He 
pressed me to his bosom. His spirit fled forever! I left 
him, and feared to tell my brethren, lest I might be put 
tothe stake. Now, my brethren, you cannot wonder 
that this calls to my mind bitter reflections. Let us 
leave these lands, and go far away, that I!may be happy 
once more.’ 


He placed an arrowon the ground, pointing to the 
east, as if to tell the rising sun of his departure. They 
then commenced their march, and continued it for elev- 
en days, when they came to Mackenzie’s River, north 
of the Rocky Mountains. Here they encountered a 
tribe much superior to their own in numbers. But Ho- 
rongoon gave orders for an immediate attack. His 
tribe obeyed, and witha horrid war yell rushed upon the 
foe. The enemy recovered the attack —took a firm 
stand, and repelled several times their savage invaders 
— and in ashort time drove them into great disorder. 
They were beginning to retreat, but Horongoon, seeing 
their movements, rushed before them with an anger 
that seemed to startle every muscle of his frame. His 
war-club upraised, with his ever commanding voice, 
which went thrilling to their very souls, he cried, 
‘Hold! hold! Cowards! will you loose your honor for 
your lives— and disgrace the name of this once noble 
tribe? Return! for the Great Spirit is with us!’ They 
turned—and rushing back, renewed the attack with 
double vigor. Horongoon stood foremost of his little 
band, and cut his way among the enemy, who fell fast 
beneath the blow of his sinewy arm. The battle was 
won ; the enemy retreated. But an arrow had pierced 
the heart of the young warrior. He fell—and it caus- 
ed the fall of that noble tribe, which had been so celebra- 
ted for its exploits long before, as well as at the time of 
the reign of Horongoon. 





SAND STORM IN THE DESERT. 


Ir dawned at last; and morning found me still ina 
wide and trackless waste of sand; which, as the sun 
arose, was only bounded by those flittering vapors which 
deceive the thirsty traveller with the belief that water 
is near; and have thence obtained the name of the 
water of the desert. In vain I looked for the marks by 
which my friend Selim had taught me to recognise a 
place of refreshment. There was but too much cause 
to fear that I was now in one of those terrible tracts of 
dry and moving sand, in which no water is ever found, 
and which sometimes, when set in motion by the wind, 
swallow up whole caravans and their conductors. Alas! 
the morning light, so earnestly expected, only dawned 
to prove that I was surrounded by dangers I had never 
dreamed of. 

The wind which blew so piercing all night, lulled, as 
is generally does, toward morning; but the hazy vapor, 
loaded with light particles of sand, through which the 
sun rose red as blood, gave warning that the calm would 
not continue long; nor had I pursued my course anoth- 
er hour before the roar of the desert wind was heard, 








columns of dust began to rise in the horizon, and the 
air became gradually filled with driving sand. 

As the wind increased, the whole plain around me, 
which had been heaped by former tempests into ridges, 
like the waves of a troubled sea, now got into motion; 
the sand blew from off their crests, like spray from the 
face of the waters and covered myself and horse with 
its dense eddies, while often unable to distinguish the 
true course, my horse toiled over the ridges sinking up 
to the very girths in the deep baffling substance. 

I continued for some hours to persevere, struggling 
against the fury of the gale, when my alarm increased 
by observing that my horse, which hitherto had stood it 
out with admirable perseverance, even when his pro- 
gress was most painfully impeded by the deep sand, now 
became terrified and restive. He snorted, reared, and 
appeared unable, as well as unwilling, to face the sharp 
drifting of the still increasing storm. In vain I soothed 
him, or urged him on with heels and hand; the animal, 
which hitherto had obeyed my voice almost like an in- 
telligent being, now paid no attention to caresses or to 
blows. In the several squalls that drove past at inter- 
vals, he fairly turned his back to them and would not 
move; and even when the wind lulled fora little, he 
could hardly be forced to advance a step. 

1 scorned to yield my life without: a struggle, yet saw 
not the means of preserving it. To abandon my horse 
would have been to give up hope, for I could not have 
proceeded a single mile on foot; yet to remain stationa- 
ry as I was forced to do by the terror of the animal, in- 
volved manifest destruction. Every thing that offered 
resistance to the torrent of sand which sometimes poured 
along the earth like a rapid stream of water, was over- 
whelmec in an incredible short time.. Even when my 
horse stood still for a few moments, the drift mounted 
higher than his knees, and, as if sensible of the danger, 
he made furious efforts to extricate himself. 


Quite certain that my only hope lay in constant motion, 
and in the chance of gaining the leeward side of some 
hillock or mass of rocks that might afford a shelter till 
the storm should blow over, I gave up my true course, 
turned my back to the wind and made all possible efforts 
to press forward ; and at last, when man and horse were 
exhausted, during a partial lull,I observed something 
like a rock or mound of earth, looming through the dusky 
atmosphere. On approaching it, I discovered that it was 
the bank of an inconsiderable hollow, which was now 
nearly filled with sand, and on the opposite side of which 
being exposed to the wind, and by the same means be- 
come merely an inclined plane. Beneath this bank I 
fortunately retired, resolved to trust to its protection, 
rather than run the risk of a further progress with the 
imminent peril of perishing in the drifting sand, where 
vision could not extend for a space of many yards. 








OF THE SECOND BOOK OF OSSIAN’S FINGAL. 
TURNED INTO IRREGULAR VERSE. 


Original. 





Wuere drank the deer of a thousand streams, 
Whose waters sparkled with silvery gleams ; 
Where an hundred hills, now far, now near, 
Echoed with a thousand voices clear, 

When the chace-dogs freely roved about, 

And up through the hills their cries sent out, 
Comal dwelt, whose soft eye was like dew, 
While youthful mildness his face shone through : 
Whose hand was love to a maiden’s hand, 

But death in fight when he seized the brand. 


One maid was his love, and she was fair, 
With a native beauty rich and rare ; — 
Like a sunbeam did each feature illume, 
Her hair was black as the raven’s plume — 
On Comal her soul was fixed intent, 

And their mutual eyes in love were blent. 
Her bow-string hummed beneath the sun, 
Their course in the chase was ever one, 
And the quiver that hung at Comal’s back, 
Rattled as he gave the dogs his track — 

But Comal, chief of an hundred hills, 
Encircled by a thousand leaping rills, 

Was foe to Grumal, who sought the maid, 
Grumal, the dark chief of Ardven’s grade; 
Grumal, who watched on each hill and plain, 
The love of Galbina’s soul to gain! 


When the mists, one day, had hid the band, 
Which roamed the hills at Comal’s command, 
Galbina and Comal met in the cave, 

Whose entrance was washed by Ronan’s wave ; 
Its sides with glittering arms were hung, 
And whén winds blew, with a din they rung, 
And an hundred shields of thongs were there, 
And an hundred helms with crests of hair, 
And the sounding steel of the helms, shone 
Like inlaid silver on every stone. 
‘Rest here,’ said Comal, ‘till I throw 
That deer adown from Moura’s brow. 
Rest here! thou light of Ronan’s cave, 
No one will here such danger brave. 
I go— but I will soon return.’ 
‘1 fear,’ she said, ‘with fear I burn, 
But I will rest among these arms, 
And hush all unprovoked alarms, 
But soon return, my love, to me! 
For Grumal haunts each grove and tree.’ 
He went for the deer on Mora’s brow — 
Ah, what is the maiden doing now ? 
Her form is pressed by an armor bright, 
She strides from the cave — her heart is light, 
For her Comal’s faith she e’er. would try, 
Would see the glance of her lover’s eye! 
Comal beheld, and thought her his foe — 
The arrow flew as he drew the bow, 
Galbina fell in her purple gore, 
She fell on the shining, sounding shore. 
Wild with joy, Comal ran to the cave, 
And called for the maid he tried to save. 
‘Where art thou, oh my love, ‘oh where 7’ 
And echo oniy answered him there. 
He fled the cave, and at length he found, 
Her breast was beating the arrow round. 
‘Oh Galbina, and was it thou 
The arrow struck from Mora’s brow 3’ 
Down on the sand he fell by her side, 
Her life had gone with the purple tide, 
The hunters returned and found them there — 
Comal weeping with tears of despair. 
But soon the fleet of the ocean came, 
They fought and the strangers fell in shame, 
And no one could slay the strong of hand, 
Comal, chief of the hundred-hilled land. 
Then he hurled his dark brown shield away, 
And his dart found through his breast its way ; 
Now with his love on the sounding shore, 
Lies Comal near to the surges roar ; 
And sailors for two green graves, look forth, 
When they bound on the rolling waves of the north PF, 
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New Books. — There are two kinds of books which please us — 
the time-worn, black letter folio of the libraries, and the fresh, rich, 
beautifully printed, satin paper duodecimo, which some of our 
clever publishers are so kind as to present us. Lilly, Wait & Co. 
of Boston print their books in fine styles. We have before us, 
from their press, several works which the lover of literature wil? 
be delighted with, and which he may find at the book- shops. 

Ovrre Me_nr, A Pilgrimage beyond the Sea, No. 2, from the pen of 
Professor H. W. Longfellow of Bowdoin College, is the first we 
have to notice. Itis fromthe penof an American. It is equal to 
any thing in the Sketch Book of Irving. The style is simply beau- 
tiful and silvery, with just ornament enough to command admira- 
tion. We have read nothing, for many days, so interesting; and 
were it not improper to extract from such a work, we should take 
for our columns much of ‘The Valley of the Loire ’—the whole of 
the article entitled ‘The Journey into Spain’ — and the whole of the 
article on ‘The Ancient Lyric Poetry of the North of France,’ from 
which we take this extract, to exhibit the quality of the spice : 


The literature of France is peculiarly rich in poetry of the olden 
time. We can trace up the streain of song until it is lost in the 
deepening shadows of the Middle Ages. Even there it is not a shal- 
low, tinkling rill; but it comes like a mountain stream, rushing and 
sounding onward through the enchanted regions of romance, and 
mingles its voice with the tramp of steeds and the brazen sound of 
arms. 








Curiosities oF Literaturs. Second Series. In two volumes. 
we have this valuable work, which we have not seen before, except 
in the English Edition. The learning and research displayed in 
these volumes, and the interest with which they heve generally 
been read, render any commendation of our pen useless. We can 
only say, that, ifthe American edition of the First Series —whicl 
we have not seen — be as well printed as the Second Series, now 
on our table, no gentleman’s library should be in want of these 
four volumes so truly valuable and instructive ; and we are sincere- 
ly glad, while England is deluging our book-shops wiih trash, to find 
publishers desirous of giving the public something really worthy 
of notice and comment. 

Tue Younc Man’s Guive can also be recommended as especially 
worthy of the consideration of young men. Ji is pleasant to finda 
work of this kind where novels and nonsense abound to a degree 
actually disgusting to any intelligent mind. 








